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THE EDITORIAL WE 


a Pea NEXT issue of our Bulletin will be a memorial to the late Dr. 
J. W. A. Stewart whose conspicuous service to this Institution as 
Dean was so memorial as to deserve the attention of an entire issue. 

The copy you have in your hand is putting emphasis on certain things 
that we think need attention. The recent meeting of the National Con- 
vocation of The Church in Town and Country here in Rochester (No- 
vember 4-6) brought together the country’s ablest leadership in this 
field. We were not unflattered by the fact that its distinguished leaders 
included Rich and Mather and Clingan as featured speakers. They 
learned how at CRDS, though since others are entitled to their modicum 
of pride, we add that certain other modest institutions helped in their 
schooling, 

You will be gratified then that Mark Rich, ’25, has allowed us to 
publish his address which was delivered at the closing session. It pro- 
vides an excellent summary and gives a taste to those who could not 
attend the feast. Bill Mather, ’27, stirred up a tempest in these parts, 
though it would be more correct to say that a tempest was stirred up 
over his speech. He was not the tempester. Local newspapers plucked 
from the context certain statements that seemed to cast reproach on our 
rural brethren. The rumpus was vigorous and the effort to accuse 
him of rapping gnarled knuckles went to silly extremes. If you have 
heard the garbled reports you will be interested to check them against 
the sober, understanding and carefully objective presentation of this 
address. The newspapers and those who were irritated without very 
good reasons, seem at this point unrepentant despite efforts to explain 
to them what actually was said. But you will read it and be grateful 
for so wise and constructive a discussion. 

Kyle Haselden, ’37, made an address before the Fellowship Dinner 
of the Ohio State Baptist Convention in October. It was reported to 
us in such terms that we decided it deserved the attention of the larger 
fellowship. Here it is. 

What about fox-holes and atheists and returning service men and 
women? Mahlon Pomeroy, ’34, has taken the trouble to analyze some 
significant data and given us the statistical answer to some important 
questions. 

Thirty years ago Walter Rauschenbusch published his last book: 
“A Theology for the Social Gospel.” It was forty years ago that he 
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gave to American Protestantism “Christianity and the Social Crisis.’ 
The interest in the man and the continuing importance of his work has 
encouraged us to reprint, for a generation that did not know him per- — 
sonally, a definitive statement by one who both knew him, and under- 
stood and loved him. Through the courtesy of Christendom and the 
generosity of Professor Nixon we are presenting “Walter Rauschen- 
busch after Forty Years.” 

You will be interested to know of the great number of requests for 
reprints of the articles by Dr. Hocking and Professor Morrison in the 
October issue. We are doing what we can to supply the demand. One 
reader wrote that the whole issue was a “breath of fresh air in a stuffy 
world.” Well; we'll try to keep the windows open. 


Epwin McNEILL PotTeat 


WALTER RAUSCHENBUSCH AFTER 
FORTY YEARS 


By Justin WroEe NIxon 


1B THE summer of 1906 Walter Rauschenbusch, a professor in a 
Baptist theological seminary in Rochester, N. Y., sat down and wrote 
a book. The book was a substantial volume of over four hundred 
pages. Although it had been outlined in a previous summer it must 
have been written at white heat for the text was completed in six weeks. 
On publication in the spring of 1907 it made a sensation in the religious 
world. It sold to the extent of over 50,000 copies and became almost 
the Bible of what was called the “social gospel’? movement in American 
Protestantism. 

Forty years have elapsed since the publication of this book, Chris- 
tianity and the Social Crisis. During these years the crisis which the 
author of that book saw developing in the Western world has become 
acute and now threatens to destroy civilization itself. Accordingly it is 
no occasion for wonder that these latter years have been marked by a 
revival of interest in Rauschenbusch. He is an important figure in 
Hopkins’ The Rise of the Social Gospel in American Protestantism 
(1940) ; and Sharpe’s Walter Rauschenbusch (1942) and Bodein’s The 
Social Gospel of Walter Rauschenbusch (1944) are devoted wholly to 
him and his work. 

What shall we think today of this man, of his message, and of its 
significance? Perhaps we may most appropriately observe the passing 
of this fortieth year since the publication of his first great book by ask- 
ing and attempting to answer this question. 


I 


First the man. Walter Rauschenbusch, son of German immigrants, 
was born in Rochester, N. Y., in the year 1861. For several years during 
his youth he had the privilege of study in Germany. Otherwise his 
formal education was received in the schools, the University and the 
Baptist Seminary of his native city. From 1886 to 1897 he was pastor 
of the Second German Baptist Church, New York, located on the West 
Side in the area known as Hell’s Kitchen. It was during this period of 


* This article appeared in Christendom (Autumn, 1947), and is republished with 
permission. 
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intimate contact with the poor that the compassionate social conscious- 
ness that was the dominant motive force of his mature life came into 
sharp focus. At the beginning of his ministry, however, he felt that he 
had no adequate religious sanction for his growing interest in broad 
economic and political measures to relieve distress. When he, and 
‘others who felt as he did, expressed a concern for such measures they 
were told by their older brethren that their business was “‘not to serve 
tables but to save . . . immortal souls.” 

The year 1891 marked a decisive point in his development. He 
spent that year in study in Germany, “partly on the teachings of Jesus, 
and partly on sociology,” which seemed to him ‘fa good combination 
and likely to produce results.” There he became convinced that Jesus 
conceived of the Kingdom of God not as an otherworldly affair but as a 
righteous order, under God, in this world. In this conception he found 
the reconciliation of his social passion and his religious heritage. 

Upon his return to America he became one of the founders (1892) 
of the Brotherhood of the Kingdom, a fellowship of Baptist ministers 
that for more than twenty years contributed notably to the elucidation 
of the idea that had become the central article of Rauschenbusch’s 
faith. In 1897 he returned to Rochester as a teacher of the New Testa- 
ment in the German department of the Baptist Seminary, and in 1903 
went over to the English department as professor of church history, a 
position he occupied until his death. The work to which we have re- 
ferred, Christianity and the Social Crisis, was the first of a series of 
books in which he developed for the general public the convictions to 
which he had come about the nature of the Christian gospel. (Some 
of these books have been translated in whole or part into French, Ger- 
man, Norwegian, Swedish, Finnish, Russian, Japanese and Chinese.) 
Year by year the range of his activities widened. He was in demand as 
a lecturer and as a writer for numerous publications. Moreover, he was 
a leader in his own community, exemplifying, in his concern for clean 
politics, public education, and other enterprises for the common good, 
the social religion he proclaimed to others. When he died in 1918 many 
felt that Rochester had lost its first citizen. 


Such in brief was the career of the man who during the first two 
decades of this century provided American Protestantism with its most 
influential statement of the Christian message for the redemption of 
society. 
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II 


What was that message? We have already suggested the leading idea 
in Rauschenbusch’s statement of it —the idea that the transformation 
of human society into the Kingdom of God was the purpose of Jesus 
and should be the purpose of his followers. For the form of the idea 
Rauschenbusch was probably indebted to Ritschl. At least he pays 
tribute to Ritschl for having done more than anyone else to push the 
idea to the fore in German religious thought. Rauschenbusch felt, 
however, that the development and application of the idea had been 
hampered in Germany by the limitations of life under a monarchical 
system. It was in the democratic countries that it was having, for the 
first time since the age of Jesus himself, the opportunity of becoming 
the organizing principle of Christian thought. 


The form of his leading idea Rauschenbusch may have owed to 
Ritschl. But the richness of its content, as he proclaimed it, was his 
own. A single passage from one of his addresses will illustrate how 
persuasively he was able to communicate it to others. Speaking in 
Cleveland in 1913 of the frustration he had experienced in trying to 
unite his inherited personal religion with its social concern, he said: 


Then the idea of the Kingdom offered itself as the real solution 

for that problem. Here was a religious conception that embraced 
it all. Here was something so big that absolutely nothing that in- 
terested me was excluded from it. Was it a matter of personal 
religion? Why the Kingdom of God begins with that. The powers 
of the Kingdom of God well up in the individual soul; that is 
where they are born and that is where the starting point must 
necessarily be. Was it a matter of world-wide missions? Why 
that is the Kingdom of God, isn’t it— carrying it out to the 
boundaries of the earth. Was it a matter of getting justice for the 
workingman? Is not justice part of the Kingdom of God? . 
And so, wherever I touched there was the Kingdom of God. That 
was the brilliance, the splendor of that conception —it touches 
everything with religion. It carries God into everything that you 
Goma ears 

And then you have the authority of the Lord Jesus Christ in it. 
‘That was his idea. That is what he came and died for. The King- 
dom of God, my friend, is a social conception. It is a conception 
for this life here of ours, because Jesus says: “Thy Kingdom come. 
Thy will be done” here. It is something that is here on this earth; 
that quietly pervades all humanity; that is always working toward 
the perfect life of God. It cannot be lived out by you alone — 
you have got to live it out with me, and with that brother sitting 
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before you. We, together, have to work it out. It is a matter of 
community life. The perfect community of men —that would be 
the Kingdom of God. With God above them; with their brother 
next to them —clasping hands in fraternity, doing the work of 
justice — that is the Kingdom of God. (Quoted in Sharpe, Walter 
Rauschenbusch, p. 222.) 


How was this religious idea to get itself embodied in society? “Here” 
Rauschenbusch replied, “enters socialism”. As the Kingdom of God 
on earth is the religious pole of Rauschenbusch’s thought, socialism 
is the sociological pole. He had accepted much of the socialist inter- 
pretation of the crisis in the Western world. When it came to specific 
measures he believed in gradualism. His sympathies lay with the Brit- 
ish Fabians rather than with the revolutionary Marxians of the Con- 
tinent. A study of the reforms suggested in his Christianizing the Social 
Order, published in 1912, discloses resemblances to the measures ad- 
vocated by socially-minded political leaders in the election of that year. 
One may imagine how he would have hailed much of the social legis- 
lation of the recent Roosevelt administration and of the present labor 
government of Britain as fulfillments of his dream. 

The main contribution of Rauschenbusch in the sociological field 
was to expose, with a wealth of concrete detail, the devastating influence 
of capitalism, both competitive and monopolistic, upon our common life, 
and to put the forces of religious idealism behind the movement for 
social reconstruction. Those who did not go so far as to seek a radical 
change in the economic system were shamed by his preachments into 
efforts to alleviate the distress that the system occasioned. Socialism 
was of interest to him because it described better than any other concept 
the goal of the co-operative commonwealth in which production for the 
common good would take the place of production for private profit that, 
in his opinion, ground the faces of the poor. But socialism was only a 
means, not an end. “The Socialist parties,’ he said, “will pass away 
into ancient history when their work is done. The only thing that will 
last and the only thing that matters is the Reign of God in humanity.” 


Ill 


The two ideas— the Kingdom of God on earth and socialism, with 
the former in the controlling position— constituted the core of Rau- 
schenbusch’s message, his version of the “social gospel.’ It took hold. 
It was modified of course as it was assimilated by various types of 
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people who were moving in the same general direction that he was. 
The Kingdom of God idea became for many simply a fresh emphasis 
upon the universal religious and ethical elements in the teachings of 
Jesus. Socialism and radical reform were watered down into a mildly 
philanthropic “‘social service.” Nevertheless, it is fair to say that for 
the decade beginning with the publication of Christianity and the Social 
Crisis in 1907 the social gospel, with Rauschenbusch as its leading 
interpreter, dominated the development of American Protestant thought 
and action. Why was this? 

Various factors help to explain it. This gospel appealed directly to 
the authority of Jesus, the central figure in Christianity. It coincided 
in its emergence (between 1890 and 1910) with the presentation of 
the liberal portrait of Jesus as drawn by Harnack and other German 
scholars. Thus it seemed to have scholarship on its side. Moreover, it 
appeared on the American scene when a long period of evangelism, 
associated with such names as those of Dwight L. Moody and J. Wilbur 
Chapman, was coming to a close. It furnished the message of a new 
social evangelism that caught up the enthusiasm of idealistic youth and 
directed it into new channels. 

There were also reasons for the appeal of this message that grew out 
of the spirit of American life. The American people have always been 
a fundamentally hopeful people, and the social gospel as Rauschenbusch 
stated it was essentially hopeful. While it indicted the economic order, 
it described that order as the only thoroughly unredeemed part of our 
American institutional structure. In family, school, church and state 
the process of social redemption had been well begun. Rauschenbusch 
believed the economic order could be penetrated and profoundly changed 
by Christian motives and he encouraged others to believe it. In fact, 
the hopefulness of some of his earlier writing has in it an almost apoca- 
lyptic note. 

Nor may we forget that this message became influential at a par- 
ticular juncture in America’s political history. It was the age of Robert 
LaFollette, William Jennings Bryan, Theodore Roosevelt, Raymond 
Robins, Louis Brandeis, Jane Addams and Woodrow Wilson. To the 
efforts of such leaders to win more power for the people against vested 
economic interests this message brought the divine blessing. The 
delegates at the convention of the Progressive Party in 1912, who sang 
“Onward Christian Soldiers” and who heard Theodore Roosevelt say 
“We stand at Armageddon and we battle for the Lord,” were inspired 
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by many of the same impulses that found release through the churches 
in the proclamation of the social gospel. 

Finally, the social gospel took hold because the American laity could 
understand it. It presented religion in very simple terms, those of the 
Lord’s Prayer. All the complications of inherited creeds it brushed 
aside. It told the layman he could do his part toward bringing in the 
Kingdom through his daily work. Let him change things “on the job.” 
Let him achieve there a just and brotherly relationship with men. Then 
let him co-operate with others to do the same on an ever larger scale. 
The layman listened. He believed. Even when he could not follow 
all the way he could tell politicians he wanted better candidates to vote 
for, and he could send his check to all sorts of causes that were helping 
underprivileged people. Scratch the liberal American Protestant lay- 
man today, whether he be John D. Rockefeller, Jr., pleading for church 
unity, Henry A. Wallace demanding opportunity for the common man 
or Charles P. Taft seeking to remove the barriers to international 
trade, and you will find as a rule that he has been touched at some time 
by some phase of the social gospel. 

What did the social gospel movement leave behind it? The most 
important institutional deposit of the movement is probably the Fed- 
eral Council of Churches, organized in 1908. The majority of those 
who were active in bringing the Federal Council into being were ani- 
mated by the same general type of religious and social interest that 
inspired Walter Rauschenbusch. The most widely known and influ- 
ential declaration of the Council in its early years, The Social Creed 
of the Churches, stemmed directly from this interest. 

Of the impact of the social gospel movement on American Prot- 
estantism no one has spoken more positively than a searching critic of 
the movement, W. A. Visser t’Hooft, now secretary of the Provisional 
Committee of the World Council of Churches. In explaining some 
years ago why Europeans had the impression that all American Chris- 
‘tians were of the social gospel type, he said: 


One of the reasons is certainly that American Christians are 
largely known in Europe through those of their representatives 
who, because of their faith in the redeeming activity of the church 
in the social and international order, interest themselves in the 
organizations and enterprises that bring them into contact with 
European Christians. While many of the more individualistic 
Christians . . . stay at home or confine their activity to their 
immediate surroundings, the typical exponents of the social gospel 
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find the boundaries of their country too restricted for their efforts 
and so become known all over the world. (The Background of the 
Social Gospel in America, pp. 11, 12.) 


In the light of such a tribute it can hardly be doubted that the work 
of Walter Rauschenbusch and his associates in the social gospel move- 
ment was a contribution to American Protestantism that has had world- 
wide effects. 

IV 


How does it stand today with the social gospel and particularly 
with Walter Rauschenbusch’s interpretation of it? Since the writing 
of Christianity and the Social Crisis so much has happened. Two 
World Wars, the rise of totalitarian states, and the coming of the 
atomic age could not fail to leave an impression on any Christian view 
of social redemption. The modifications in the message of Rauschen- 
busch suggested by such events and by developments in the intellectual 
world have been profound. We cannot discuss these modifications in 
detail. We can only indicate here the directions in which the thought 
of many who shared the earlier enthusiasms of the social gospel move- 
ment have been more recently moving. 


Let us look first at the religious pole of Rauschenbusch’s message. 
It seems doubtful today whether the Kingdom of God idea in the Gos- 
pels will bear the interpretation he put upon it. How much eschato- 
logical significance the idea involved for Jesus it is difficult to say. 
But probably few critical students would now maintain that the King- 
dom in the thought of Jesus was a social order which was to “grow 
quietly by organic processes.” Too much in Rauschenbusch’s formula- 
tion of the social gospel pivoted on his particular interpretation of the 
Kingdom. After all, medieval Christians, the Calvinists of Geneva and 
New England, and the Quakers of Pennsylvania found no difficulty in 
securing an adequate basis in religious tradition for their social efforts. 
And when one thinks of the Hebrew prophets, the sayings and example 
of Jesus, and the yearning of St. Paul for a world-wide spiritual fellow- 
ship that would overcome all barriers, surely one does not lack Biblical 
sanctions for social measures that will contribute to the fraternal organi- 
zation of mankind. If we are looking for a word our age understands 
that will represent the earthly goal of socially-minded religion, the word 
“community” will go far toward satisfying our need—a word Rau- 
schenbusch himself often used. 
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Two other religious deficiencies in Rauschenbusch’s message should 
be made good today. He passed over rather lightly our need for the 
Church, and in spite of his emphasis on the Kingdom his message re- 
mained without adequate theological foundation. Both of these defi- 
ciencies were due to the circumstances of his time. Churchly religion 
was what the people to whom he spoke already had. He felt no call 
to plead for that. In theology he and those who shared his outlook 
were moving away from older doctrinal formulations and they did not 
pause to trace out the new theological implications of their ethics. 
Moreover, it is clear that Rauschenbusch was aware of both of these 
‘needs. His book of prayers, For God and the People, is an enduring 
contribution to the devotional life of the churches and A Theology for 
the Social Gospel was his pioneering venture in theological reconstruc- 
tion. After the publication of this latter book he said to the writer, 
“T am tossing this out so you younger fellows may pick it up and go 
on with it.’ Rauschenbusch recognized fully that a vital Christianity 
must be a full-orbed affair involving organization, worship, theology 
and ethical endeavor. He had neither the time nor the energy to do 
everything himself. As he once said, “We cannot fight on all fronts 
at once.” Far more blame attaches to those of us who shared his social 
interests for not developing more systematically the theological insights 
to which those interests gave rise. The lack of a theology is one of the 
main reasons for the utopianism that has infected the social gospel and 
for the ease with which some of its adherents have gone over to types 
of naturalistic humanism. 

Modifications are also needed at the sociological pole of Rauschen- 
busch’s message. Like nearly all American social thinkers whose minds 
were formed shortly before the first World War, he did not give suf- 
ficient weight to the continuing selfishness or egocentrism of human 
nature. He was inclined to blame institutions rather than individuals. 
He did not realize sufficiently that the institutions he deplored were 
expressions of enduring forces in human nature that would seek an 
outlet through new institutions if the old disappeared. 

He also underestimated the evil implicit in the nature of the state. 
It is true that he comments upon the humor of:classifying the political 
order in America among the redeemed sectors of society. Nevertheless 
he does so. He blames our social ills almost entirely on the economic 
system. Today we are not as hopeful of removing social ills by con- 
solidating economic power with the political power of the government. 
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The record of totalitarianism abroad has given us pause. The issue 
of freedom vs. governmental control is one of the serious issues of 
our era. Big business, big labor and big government have all become 
amenace. Of one thing we are sure. Wherever power is there must be 
limitations on that power, and ways and means of calling it to account. 

These changes in our views of the nature of man and the nature of 
the state have brought changes in our ideas of social progress. There 
are periods when social improvements are swift and unmistakable, as 
in the decade preceding the first World War when Rauschenbusch 
wrote his first books. In such periods great dreams of human possi- 
bilities flourish. But there are other periods when the main task of 
social reform seems to be not so much that of dissolving tensions as of 
managing them so that they may be borne with less danger to the 
structure of society. Such is our particular task in the economic and the 
international field in the years that lie immediately ahead. It is a more 
modest task than that which in the early years of this century inspired _ 
many adherents of the social gospel, including Walter Rauschenbusch, 
to believe that something like a great flowering of humanity in a co- 
operative commonwealth was possible in the not distant future. But 
ours is a necessary task and it is the task imposed on us by history. If 
we perform our task well, we may make it possible for those who come 
after us, not only to realize some of the dreams of the past but to push 
the hopes of men still further beyond what seems to us the limits of 
the attainable. 

So far as our crisis today is created by Communism and the class 
struggle, it is the same crisis that inspired Rauschenbusch to publish 
_ his book forty years ago. Only we are at a different point on the spiral 
of development and the complexities are greater than even he, for all 
his gift of vision, was able to foresee. 


V 


Certain modifications of Rauschenbusch’s social gospel seem, then, 
to be warranted by the experiences of these latter years. Let us speak 
finally of elements that seem likely to endure. His interpretations of 
how social factors affect the expression of all religion, of how our 
capitalistic culture distorts the development of pure religion, of how 
progress comes through the co-operation of materialistic and idealistic 
interests in society — these seem just as pertinent to our needs today as 
when he wrote them. 
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More important still are certain of his religious convictions. He 
believed that in vital religion there was a secret that would enable its 
possessor to do more good in the world than those who had it not; 
that this secret could be stated so simply that laymen could understand 
it and live by it; that the motive of love could furnish driving power 
and a sense of direction in all human relations; that human life was so 
interdependent that social conditions and individual character affected 
one another for better and for worse; that the churches must bring 
good character to bear on bad conditions through social as well as in- 
dividual action; that they themselves must become more unified; and 
that they must ally themselves with the best in the age in order to defeat 
the worst. Such convictions will furnish strength and guidance to 
Christians for many years to come. 

What made his interpretations and convictions so appealing was partly 
the cogency of his reasoning, but more particularly the personality in 
which they had become embodied. Here was a man with a clear and 
richly stored mind, sympathetic with those who suffer and particularly 
with the poor and the oppressed, reaching forth eagerly for communion 
with nature without and ever sensitive to the voice of God within, 
tolerant, humorous, persuasive, ever learning and growing, carrying 
a burden of deafness all through his mature life, but never deaf to the 
forlorn or unpopular cause that solicited his support— he still seems 
to some of us one of the greatest human beings we have ever known. 
To have known such a person is to be inspired with a hope for our race 
one can never lose. I confess that after all these years (he died in 1918) 
I have sometimes asked myself in respect to critical decisions, “What 
course would he favor?” “What choice would please him?” No one 
who knew and loved him could ever be satisfied to settle down in any 
intellectual or moral attainment. Always one would be haunted by 
Whitman’s words — 

O to die advancing on! 
Pioneers! O pioneers! 


It was because the personality of Walter Rauschenbusch was a su- 
preme argument for his ideas that he was able to impress them upon 
the mind of American Protestantism in this century, and thereby con- 
tribute so creatively to the faith of the future. 


THE RURAL CHURCH MOVEMENT 
YESTERDAY, TODAY AND TOMORROW 


By Marx Ricu 


OME years ago when I was a theological student in this city the 
S members of our class were asked to prepare sermon outlines em- 
bodying Jesus’ concept of the Kingdom of God. As I read the Gospels 
I was inspired by the idea and hope which Jesus presented so cogently. 
I was enlivened by Jesus’ teachings about the coming reign of God’s 
love in the lives of men and in the world order. But when my paper 
came under the scrutiny of the professor it gave slight evidence of 
even remote acquaintance with the concept. At least, the grade marked 
on the paper seemed to affirm that. 

The rural church movement shares the same fate. We live and 
move and have our being in it. In this Convocation we have felt its 
force. So we often experience it. Yet we cannot wholly define it. 
Our tongues are tied from speaking adequately of it. 

Nevertheless, in this closing session I shall attempt to point out the 
salient features of the movement in such a way that we may better 
understand that of which we are a part. Specifically, we shall (1) 
sketch the principal features of the movement, (2) briefly indicate 
why the movement needs to go on with greater volume, and (3) point 
out some needed emphases in the future growth of the movement. 

My task is less difficult because we have been together these days. 
One can hardly go through our plenary sessions, the seminar groups, 
and the denominational gatherings, visit the exhibits and join the 
informal foyer and sidewalk conversations without being exposed to 
the influences of the movement. Of course, this interest extends over 
far more time than three days. One does not need to eat the whole 
watermelon to test its sweetness. So, the experience of this convo- 
cation is true to the movement as a whole. 


The Rural Church Movement Defined 


The rural church movement is the total of the interests, programs, 
attitudes, hopes and dreams of those who are concerned for the growth 
of a strong rural church. It grows out of the association and com- 
radeship of the people who have this concern and interest. 
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The movement aims to lead rural people and communities to fullness 
of life. It seeks to build the Kingdom of God on earth by redeeming 
the sources of resources. By focussing on the country it becomes to 
the world-wide movement of redemption what springs are to a river. 


A Fact-Finding Movement 


The rural church movement is a fact-finding movement. The rural 
church is not exempt from the influences which shape the destiny of 
other institutions in rural life. There are discoverable factors making 
for successful churches. On the other hand, the deadly virus which 
weakens and kills churches can be discovered and described. Programs | 
can be most effective after an examination of pertinent factors in any 
situation. Methods must be tested against reality. 


Such convictions on the part of church leaders led to the most exten- 
sive fact-finding era in the history of the Christian church. That era 
began early in the century. Dr. Warren H. Wilson made the epochal 
study of Quaker Hill. That was a church community study. He fol- 
lowed with many others. He had assistants making surveys in Ohio, 
in Oregon, and elsewhere. 


More researchers took up the task. Gill and Pinchot made enduring 
contributions. The Inter-Church World Movement initiated a gigantic 
program of studies. The Institute for Social and Religious Research 
continued these surveys and completed new ones, in all making 48. 
Colleges of Agriculture, graduate students, denominational rural church 
departments, administrators, mission boards and other ecclesiastical 
bodies caught the fervor for fact-finding. Through these many surveys 
the rural church has been called the most studied of all institutions. 


Many pastors now do not inaugurate a significant program of church 
action without first making a survey. Objective and scientific studies 
are now widely advocated. They are as necessary to growth and 
progress in church work as scientific investigation is to advance in 
medicine. Facts are the rule against which a strong rural church will 
be built. Guess-work must be kept to a minimum in church work. The 
stake is too great for the churches to take chances on not knowing this 
situation in which they work. Facts to the movement are like a light 
which helps a man walk in the dark. 
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Concern for the Church as an Institution 


The movement has been and now is concerned for the church as an 

institution. Douglass and Brunner have said that Christianity cannot 
“have currency” without developing institutional form. It has no other 
way of achieving continuity. It has no other means whereby it may 
give effective service. For this reason the institution is important. As 
a vehicle is necessary for transportation, so the church as an institution 
is essential for the ongoing witness of Christ. 
_ Significant as the church as an institution is, it is vulnerable to 
devastating influences. Witness old Russia to see a church gone cor- 
rupt with power. The church may enslave people more than it frees 
them. See our own countryside to discover churches ossified in the 
midst of change. See churches in growing communities, blind and 
obstinate in the face of imperative need for outreach. Churches may 
become cold and old, narrow and restricted, broad and directionless, 
dying and dead. 

From the beginning until now, the rural church movement has had 
a constant concern that the church as an institution be vigorous and 
strong. In fact, the movement was a direct outgrowth of a deep con- 
cern to rescue the church from the desperate plight into which it had 
fallen. In season and out of season, it has sought to lift up and magnify 
the country church and its work. That interest is exemplified in the 
titles of books, “Empty Churches,” “Steeples Among the Hills,” “Our 
Templed Hills,’ and “What’s Right with the Rural Church?” One 
of the most widely quoted poems is that by Liberty Hyde Bailey, 
entitled “The Country Church.” 

Grace Noll Crowell has caught the spirit in her poem “Wayside 
Churches” which goes, 


Within a thousand groves thin spires rise— 

And pierce through leafy trees to meet the skies. 
Along the ways where plows have turned the sod, 
There men have builded altars to their God. 


From many a countryside they gather there 

Small groups, to hear the word to kneel in prayer 
To be baptised with water—there to wed, 

And there to look their last upon their dead. 


“Teach us to pray” forever the request 

Wells up within each earnest human breast, 

And so the Country Churches stand today 

Where men may learn to live, to love, and pray. 
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Yes, the rural church movement sees Christianity embodied in the 
church, an institution through which it will become a living reality in 
individual and community life. 


Progressive Methods 


The rural church movement introduces progressive methods of church 
work. 

The past has produced some church programs of unparalleled scope 
and effectiveness. Yet, we may be quite certain that never in the 
history of the world have so many new or revised methods of church 
work been introduced as widely as during the past 40 years. 

First are general programs applicable to all churches but which have 
met with particular favor in the rural fields. Among these are the 
vacation Bible schools and weekday classes in Christian education which 
are now widely accepted. 


Then there are programs specifically adapted to the church in town 
and country. The Lord’s Acre Plan is only one evidence of a revised 
method which expresses in rural terms the age-old concept of steward- 
ship. The program for establishing Christian families on the land, old 
in principle, is quite new in certain applications, and as an advocated 
method of evangelism. New concepts, organizations and practices of 
unity have been formulated and a new vocabulary has come into cur- 
rency. Worship materials distinctively appropriate to special occasions 
have been collected and are widely used. The concept of a compre- 
hensive program has received fresh consideration and interpretation. 
This is only a sample of progressive methods now practiced. Never 
has there been such a universal interest in effective methods. 


Transcends Lines of Creed, Nationality and Race 


No one denomination or creed solely can claim the rural church move- 
ment. It finds expression in many denominations. The rural church 
movement is like the hymn book compiled from the writings of authors 
of all faiths. The movement had its origin in the Protestant branch of 
the Christian church. Now the Catholics have taken to it so avidly as 
to create amazement at their advance. Most of the larger Protestant 
denominations and many small ones are actively moving forward and 
each making a distinctive contribution. 


Nor is the movement confined to one race. Some of the ablest pas- 
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toral ministries in the United States have been and are being carried on 
by Negroes. The awakening has come in China and in other parts of 
the world. 

The movement has been strongly impressed with Jesus’ teachings on 
unity and cooperation. Many leaders widely and less well-known are 
pressing toward more unity. Christians have Christ in common; what 
can separate them? It is not Christ-like of Christians to be torn and 
divided. In the rural church movement the direction is toward unity. 


John Frederic Oberlin saw to it that at communion the plate con- 
tained leavened and unleavened bread and wafers so the Catholic, the 
Lutheran and the Calvinist might take according to his conviction. In 
our day, rural church leaders by deliberate policy and conviction work 
interdenominationally. This convocation is a symbol of that growing 
spirit of cooperation. 


The Movement Needs to Grow 


The success of the rural church movement may be compared to the 
progress made by the Christian Gospel. The Gospel in its essentials 
is so easy to grasp yet is so poorly understood. After 1900 years the 
Christian teachings are set forth with far more effectiveness than they 
are lived. 


The rural church movement is like that. The movement is about 40 
years old. It has made available more information, experience, facts, 
standards, programs, methods, and leadership than have ever before 
been available in the history of the church. Yet, by and large, this 
experience is heeded too little. 

Now as then, there are not enough able and devoted pastors to go 
around. Now as then, we multiply churches in communities until they 
become ineffective. Now as then, thousands and millions of people 
are unreached. Now as then, there are the poor, the undernourished, 
the unenlightened, those bound in servitude, and those lost in sin. 
Now as then, churches have all too little comprehension of what forces 
they can be in the community. Now, more than then, the church faces 
complex social, cultural, economic and religious situations. Now, the 
church exists in a larger community. Now, the role of the church in 
shaping international affairs is obvious. 

In the face of these demands it is hard to know whether the rural 
church is entering an era of success or on the brink of disaster. We are 
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not certain that it will fulfill its mission in the countryside and in the 
world. The paradox of the rural church movement is that it offers so 
much and we utilize so little. There needs to be a new impetus in the 
movement. 


Recently, I wrote a number of associates in rural church work, asking 
what, in the judgment of each, is the one thing the movement needs 
most to make it effective in bringing to rural people a vital and strong 
Christian experience. From these replies and from general observation 
I shall make five suggestions for giving greater force to the movement. 


The Movement Rooted in the Past 


In the past many movements have risen in rocket-like brilliance only 
to burn themselves out in sudden descent. Is the rural church move- 
ment temporary and ephemeral? Are its days numbered? The move- 
ment can be lasting and permanent only if built upon eternal foundations. 
That there is such a solid foundation for the rural church movement is 
becoming more apparent. We are increasingly aware that the rural 
church movement is firmly established in the Bible. Moreover, pro- 
gressive methods advocated today find precedence in the best rural 
church work of times past. 

Let us amplify this statement. At Green Lake, Wisconsin, some of 
us are interested in the Rural Church Center which offers courses for 
pastors in town and country. The courses offered include such as 
Financing the Church, The Establishing of Christian Families on the 
Land, Building a Program for the Rural Church, and The Group Method 
as It Applies to the Rural Church. Our first approach to most of these 
courses was practical and contemporary. But, it did not take long for 
us to discover that almost every subject has roots running deeply into 
the Bible. For instance, nowhere in Christian history is there a better 
statement of the scope of a church program than in The Acts. It does 
not take much imagination to see that the program of Jesus’ was a com- 
prehensive program so much talked about today. The larger inter- 
pretation of church finance is based upon a Biblical conception of 
stewardship. Modern methods such as the Lord’s Acre Plan have 
their counterpart in the Old Testament. Jesus’ work with the twelve 
provides the best background for any consideration of the group method. 
Likewise, the Old Testament lays foundations for a program of estab- 
lishing Christian families on the land. 
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The Bible is not the springboard from which to catapult a church 
program. It is the foundation upon which it is built. The discovery 
will make the Bible a new book for many people. It is giving new 
dynamic to the rural church movement, and new life to church pro- 
grams. 

Likewise, the more we learn of effective church work in the past, 
the more clearly we see that the rural church movement extends back 
through the Christian centuries. Unfortunately, the historians have 
overlooked the church in the countryside. Information is only frag- 
mentary. But, the few records are sufficient to demonstrate that suc- 
cessful rural churches in the past have used what we now term pro- 
gressive methods. The outstanding pastors of the past all bear testimony 
to that. 

If the movement is to be a force for the redeeming of the world it 
must continue in this tradition, the tradition of the Bible; and in the 
tradition of tested principles and methods. It must be solid and sub- 
stantial because it is based upon foundations that are enduring. 


An Awakening to Possibilities 


One has suggested that “the rural church movement needs to dis- 
cover an adequate way of getting to the people an understanding of 
what a vital rural church can mean in the life of the community and 
the nation.” The rural churches of America, by and large, would be 
helped immeasurably by regular doses of a spiritual vitamin complex. 
They think too little of themselves in terms of potential strength. Their 
task is conceived on too small a scale. They have too little understand- 
ing of Christianity as a dynamic force in all areas of life. Some see 
what a spiritual force it can be to the individual. Fewer see that it 
can give color, character and power to the community. Churches are 
sleeping when they should be awake. Rome burns and Nero fiddles. 
The national structure is weakening and the rural church is unaware. 
Rural churches “must have a vision of what can be done in their own 
‘little’ environment.” A wide distribution of books such as Felton’s 
“One Foot On The Land” will help churches to have a larger compre- 
hension of their work. Awake, rural church, you have a high and 
responsible position. Awake to work! Awake to live! 
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Effectwe Techmques 


There is philosophy abroad which plays down methods, programs and 
techniques as applied to religious work. The comment is, “We don’t 
need mechanics. What we need is the right spirit.” Or, it is said that 
a thing can’t be down by man-made plans, but only by prayer. Again 
it is said that if the church only holds to the correct truth, its program 
will prosper. 

Without discounting spirit, prayer, and belief, I am compelled to put 
in a strong plea that the country church adopt more effective techniques 
for work. We want our dentist to be a Christian and we want him 
to have the right spirit. But is either one a substitute for modern meth- 
ods of dentistry? Since the task of the church is sublime and lofty 
above all others, the skills should be refined to match the high demands. 

God does not bless the church that uses careless methods. Churches 
refusing to adopt some financial plan such as the every member enlist- 
ment are almost certain to fail in undergirding an adequate program. 
A functioning church council will get a church through the hard times 
and will make it effective in service. A church that has no planning 
group petrifies. Again, there are tested techniques for reaching the 
unreached and the church that studies these plans and adopts them is 
more likely to have success than one that does not. 


So, there are ways to make a church successful. Good techniques 
of work make the spirit have force. Witness Jesus carefully instructing 
the disciples before sending them out. He had the best message ever 
given to man and he did not want to see it become victim to careless 
methods. The country church must adopt good techniques of work if 
it is to go forward. 

There is imperative need that (1) thousands of pastors, not now in- 
formed, learn effective techniques and methods, that (2) tens of thou- 
sands of laymen become similarly informed, and that (3) churches 
through local initiative put these methods into practice. 


There is no evidence in Christian history that a church can prosper 
with careless, slipshod methods of work. 


Need for Able Leadership 


One hears it repeated widely, “We need better-trained ministers for 
our rural churches.” It is pointed out that too many pastors are (1) un- 
trained and uninterested in progressive methods, (2) trained but not 
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interested in the rural church, and (3) short-term pastors who remain 
too short a time to influence a church. From available information one 
might estimate that at least one-half of rural Protestant ministers are 
giving only part time to the pastorate. The remainder are attending 
school, working at secular occupations or living in semi-retirement. One 
man looking at this situation writes unequivocally, “We must have a 
different type of ministerial leadership. These men must be recruited 
perhaps by a different method so that different abilities and attitudes can 
characterize their thinking.” 

A significant and extensive training program has been developed dur- 
ing the past 25 years. Many seminaries have added to the staff a 
specialist in rural church work. Colleges of Agriculture have sponsored 
short-term schools and conferences. The home mission boards have 
established or encouraged schools, some experimenting with special types 
of schools. Regional, state and local conferences have been held ad 
infinitum. The training programs are many and varied. The training 
of the rural ministry has become one of the most widely discussed themes. 
Yet, only a beginning has been made toward an adequately trained min- 
istry. 

Has the time not come when there should be a school or schools for 
the training of rural ministers? Such a school should be staffed by a 
corps of trained teachers who give full time to observation and study 
of the rural church, who are thoroughly familiar with the various as- 
pects of a minister’s duties and of the function of the rural church, 
and who are competent teachers of ministers. This school might com- 
pare to a school of medicine, or to a well developed department of rural! 
sociology, offering a minimum of one year of specialized training. 

We need comprehensive textbooks, not one but a half dozen, in the 
rural church field. These texts should be as complete, objective and 
thorough as are the leading texts in rural sociology. 

There should be an extensive survey endeavor to test rural church 
programs and methods. Such survey efforts would augment those of 
a general nature now made by national agencies. 

It should soon be possible for a minister to be professionally trained 
under the direction of competent, skilled teachers who are thoroughly 
familiar with the rural church past and present. 

If the movement is to go forward in strength the leadership must 
have those qualities which mark the able leaders of our time and of 
past times. These are men who are challeneged by Christian work in 
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the country, men who are creative in meeting the needs of country 
people, men who have an adequate understanding of a comprehensive > 
program, men who understand and love rural people, men who see their 
tasks as having primary significance, men who are first and foremost 
seeking to live the Christian life in contemporary society. 

Margaret Anne Wyatt wrote of Felix Neff who burnt out his life 
ministering to the people of the High Alps; “for the noble and energetic 
character of Neff was so free from ambition, that with a brilliancy of 
talent which would have done honor to a higher station, he was content 
to pass his days among obscure shepherds.” * It is that kind of devo- 
tion matched with skills which will give the movement the leadership 
that it needs to make it a vital force. 


Need of a Spiritual Awakening 


The rural church movement needs spiritual invigoration if it is to 
bring about an awakening. A rural leader writes, “My conviction is that 
our greatest present need is for a spiritual awakening. Facts and fig- 
ures and techniques are available, but the movement is like a fine ma- 
chine capable of going places but without driving power.” 

We all share this awareness of need for a new power in the move- 
ment, and we are at a loss to know how to find the new power. One 
does not say “Here, now, I am about to give the movement its needed 
spiritual revival.” 

This we do know, that the spirit of God comes to people who sin- 
cerely seek to know and to do His good will. There can be no move- 
ment until many like-concerned people seek His will. 

In the rural church movement there are the seeds for a spiritual 
revival. Revivals are accompanied by concern and conviction. They 
come in on the wings of song. There is a concern; there is a hope 
among those interested in the rural church. We even have our special 
prayers, services of worship, and now our hymns. We have the Bible, 
a rural book. We have Christ of the countryside. 

The hope of the rural church movement is that it will bring these 
resources to bear upon the available techniques and thus give the Gospel 
a new power in our time. The rural church movement must be the 
conveyor of the Gospel; a Gospel for individual life; a Gospel for cor- 


* Letters and Biography of Felix Neff, Protestant Missionary in Switzerland, 
by Margaret Anne Wyatt (trans. from French by M. Bost). R. B. Seeley and 
W. Burnside, London. MDCCCXLIII. 
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porate life; a Gospel which embraces all of life. If we have the spirit 
to match resources we can still have a new day in rural America, in the 
nation, and in the world. 


Movement a Fellowship 


The fellowship aspect of the rural church movement needs to grow. 
This fellowship is made up of a devoted and able company of men and 
women. It embraces the saints of times past. George Herbert, the 
English poet, gave the rural minister an ideal unmatched in conception 
and statement. Oberlin, the Protestant saint, conceived more than any 
other and set an example of what a rural church can be and do. Felix 
Neff worked in Oberlinian fashion and gave his life at an early age 
so the people of the high French Alps might be served. 


In our own country the list of saints is already acquiring length. 
There is Josiah Strong who called forth facts about the critical condi- 
tion of the country church and thus aroused people to the necessity for 
action. Warren H. Wilson introduced the survey technique to the 
rural church situation, and established the first denominational rural 
church department. He became so indispensable to the movement that 
when his Board twice ousted him, the pressure from the churches brought 
about his reinstatement in each instance. Malcolm Dana, with skillful 
leadership, widely introduced the larger parish idea and wrote “Christ 
of the Countryside.” J. E. Wright, in a 24-year ministry in Virginia, 
saw all but four of the adults of his race in half a county brought into 
the fellowship of the church. Then there is Harlow S. Mills, who 
started the first larger parish; Brayton C. Case, agricultural missionary 
who belonged both to the Orient and to America; and, Paul Doran, the 
eminent southern pastor. Charles Josiah Galpin, though dead, speaks 
through his books and insights into the rural community. There are 
countless others less widely or little known but vigorous leaders for 
Christ in the country. 


One would like to make a tribute to those living. But the number 
is too great to permit naming individuals. Among these are pastors, 
teachers of rural church, directors of Christian education, government 
workers, extension specialists, laymen, sociologists, economists, and oth- 
ers. It is a large, a growing company, and, may one say of one’s 
contemporaries, a glorious company. 


This fellowship must and can go on into the future. Let it be a 
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fellowship with breath and life. Let it be a comradeship of leaders 
and followers, pastors and laymen, technicians, workers, thinkers, dream- 
ers and the warm-hearted; of all who love the Lord and want to see 
his way the rural way. Let the fellowship embrace all who hope and 
work in faith for a Christian countryside and a new world. Let the 
rural church movement go forward in strength. 


THE RURAL CHURCH SITUATION AS SEEN 
BY A SOCIAE“SCIENTIST * 


WILLIAM G. MATHER 


2 Beka are many ways of looking at the rural church situation. The 
way of the social scientist is only one such way. It is not assumed 
that it is the only way, the best way, or a composite of all the ways. 
It is just one way. 

When a social scientist looks at a rural church he sees it as a group 
of people who have joined themselves together for a purpose, much as 
people join themselves together in other groups like the Grange, or 
volunteer fire department or school. To put into words the purpose 
for which people join together in a rural church is difficult, for un- 
doubtedly the purpose varies in its detail from one denomination to 
another. If I were wiser, I would not try it in this theologically-minded 
assemblage. But my discretion is limited, and I will try: the rural 
church is a group of people who have joined themselves together in a 
fellowship to bring all persons of their community into a relationship 
with God as their Father and all men as their brothers. 


Against the slant of that plumb-line let us measure the rural church. 


It would be easy to recount the facts which have been often repeated 
in our annual meetings—the smallness of the individual groups, the ab- 
sentee professional leadership, the lack of money, the lack of properly- 
constructed buildings, the lack of training and low pay of the pastors, 
and the waste of time and strength in excessive competition. These 
things we know from the many studies made in the past. They are 
real, and they are important, and they can bring about the death of the 
rural church. I do not dwell upon them now only because they are 
known to us, and there are certain less widely-recognized matters that 
seem of value to us in this season of the world’s growth. 


We have assumed in the past that the rural church is the farmer’s 
church, and based our discussions on that premise. I doubt its validity. 
There are many rural churches which, located in the open country of 
a truly agricultural area, are indeed farmers’ churches; but there are 
also many in which the group of people who compose the church is split 
by residence and by occupation. 


* Address to the National Convocation on the Church in Town and Country, 
Rochester, New York, November 4, 1947. 
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In the United States as a whole there is in the rural area, as of July, 
1946, one non-farming person for every farming person. On the aver- 
age, then, we can expect one non-farming member for every farming 
member in the rural churches. This is a matter to which more atten- 
tion should be given, for a group composed of people who are in as 
unlike occupations as farmers and non-farmers are, is a group which 
must be handled differently from one in which the members are very 
similar one to another. 

In some states this diversity of membership is quite evident. Penn- 
sylvania for example, has two rural non-farming persons for every farm- 
ing person. And they belong to the same churches. Dorothy A. Colyer 
and Maurice L. Sill are now tabulating the results of a study of the 
churches in 27 selected Pennsylvania townships. Although farmers are 
a majority of the population in the unincorporated areas, and the town- 
ships were selected for their representativeness as agricultural areas, 
farm people form only 44 per cent of the total rural population both 
incorporated borough and open-country. We would expect farm peo- 
ple to compose at least the same proportion, 44 per cent, of the church 
membership. They do not. They form only 35 per cent of the mem- 
bership. 

The Iowa church study of 1946,? supervised by H. Paul Douglass, 
indicated similarly a mixed character of the membership of the rural 
churches of that state, but Pennsylvania by itself is big enough to give 
us concern. Only one other state, Texas, has a rural population greater 
than Pennsylvania’s 3,313,303. 

Two items stand out: (a) Pennsylvania farmers are a minority of 
the membership in their own churches, and (b) a smaller percentage 
of farmers than of rural non-farmers are church members. 

This latter fact, suggesting that farmers are not so religious as rural 
church leaders and rural sociologists have been claiming them to be, 
is something to startle us. Before you point a finger of scorn at Penn- 
sylvania in particular, just remember that the much-abused Census of 
Religious Bodies of the United States in 1936% reported that church 
members were 52 per cent of the urban population but only 30 per cent 
of the rural population. Even when a 25-per cent correction is added 


1U. S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, Series P-S No. 19, 
February 20, 1947. 

2 Some Iowa Rural Churches, H. Paul Douglass, p. 

8U. S. Census of Religious Bodies, 1936, Vol. 1, Mable 13, p. 86. (Comparison 
made with 1940 population data.) 
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to the rural figures for under-reporting, the difference is great enough. 
The rural church just doesn’t contain enough farmers. It has not 
reached the people it was established to reach. 


There is another group of rural people that the rural church is miss- 
ing. That is the growing number of people moving out from the city 
into the villages and open country of the suburban fringe. Earl Lomon 
Koos and Edmund deS. Brunner have published the results of their 
excellent study of suburbanization in Webster, New York, a village of 
1680 persons in 1940 in a township of 5520 persons including the vil- 
lage, only a few miles east of Rochester. Koos and Brunner found * 
that of the families whose head commuted to Rochester to work, and 
who reported Protestant church membership, only 43.8 per cent re- 
ported membership in a Webster church. Of the similar non-farm 
families employed within the community, 80 per cent were affiliated with 
a Webster church. 


A similar tendency has been found by other studies of suburbaniza- 
tion elsewhere, but Koos and Brunner have added to their statistics some 
illuminating sample interviews. One statement by a village housewife 
is frank and typical: 


“No, I guess we really don’t want ‘city people,’ deep down in our 
hearts. It’s Christian to say we do, and we kid ourselves that 
we do welcome them, but underneath, if we’re honest, we don’t. 

In our Ladies Aid Society, for instance, we have had some 
newcomers to town, but I can’t say we really took them in. 
If the new people really got in, we might have to elect them to 
office some time. Mrs. ————— has been i in office a long time, it’s 
almost her right—what would we do if she was elected out by the 
newcomers ?” 5 


We can grant that the mixing of farmers, villagers of long residence, 
and recently-arrived city people in one warm, loyal fellowship is dif- 
ficult—but we cannot escape the fact that it is the obligation of the rural 
church, especially the village rural church, to do so. In spite of all our 
excuses and reasons for failure there remains the eleventh commandment, 
“that ye love one another.” & 


An additional complication of the matter of the rural church as an 


4Earl Lomon Koos and Edmund deS. Brunner, Suburbanization in Webster, 
New York, University of Rochester, 1945, pp. 54-58, 66-71. 


5 Ibid., p. 68. 
eee 13 :34, 
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all-inclusive fellowship arises from the current change in the social and 
economic status of farmers themselves. 

Due to the larger acreage and more machinery needed for successful 
operation of an efficient farm, the cost of beginning farming has greatly 
increased. While land prices are notorious for their fluctuation, the 
general trend is higher. Further, that very fluctuation makes the invest- 
ment in farm land a sort of speculation. The large sum involved, and 
the risk of loss of equity, restricts the number of people who can or 
will buy farms. The old rule that “to him that hath shall be given” 
is followed, and we find land passing more and more into a few “strong 
hands” as the economist calls them. 


In certain areas there is an increase in “corporation farms,’ owned by 
groups of business men. In others there is an increase of farms of 
the “estate” type, usually in the vicinity of large cities, for playthings 
or show-places or income tax-loss-recording devices for city men and 
their families. In other areas, a successful farmer may buy up several 
farms in addition to his own, and operate them by tenants or hired labor. 

In any event, the long-run tendency is toward an increase of tenants, 
of hired farm managers, and of transient labor in the rural parish. 
This is particularly marked in the Midwest.” 


It takes some years of living in a place to become a part of the com- 
munity life. The stranger is not welcomed, quickly into active par- 
ticipation ; his efforts in that direction are apt to be regarded as “nosi- 
ness,” particularly if he has ideas different from the older residents. 
Likewise on his own part there is a slowness to assert himself when he 
is not sure the length of his residence in the community is to be long 
enough to make the effort worth while, or whether, as a tenant or laborer, 
he will be accepted in a landowner’s church. Tenants and hired labor- 
ers do not, in consequence, become as a rule very active supporters of 
the established churches. 


Displacement of owner-operators by tenants and hired laborers gives 
the church a difficult type of constituent to deal with. There will be 
a temptation to abandon attempts to serve the whole community, and 
to serve only the dwindling resident-owner and landlord class. Rural 
churches that take this course can expect to die. They have already 
begun so to die in high-tenancy areas.8 They may feel that they die 


7 University of Illinois Agricultural Experiment Station, Bulletin #502, “Im- 
proving Farm Tenure in the Midwest,” 1944. : 
8 Kolb and Brunner, A Study of Rural Society, 1946 Edition, p. 516. 
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in respectability, but the Almighty is the judge of that—and it is not 
recorded that Jesus of Nazareth told Peter to “feed my upper-class 
sheep.” 

'The ethical and moral climate in which this imperfect little fellow- 
ship with the great commission functions is rapidly changing. It is 
changing in the local community, right about the doorstep of the little 
brown church, right down in its own wooded vale. Some things are 
happening in rural life that we never expected would ever happen. We 
are beginning to discover that the farmer is no romantic saint in over- 
alls, his head enshrouded in clouds of sanctity while his feet stumble 
among the clods behind the plow. The methods of farming have 
changed, and with them the farmer has changed. 

Before the Agricultural Revolution, the aim of the farmer. was to 
grow what his family needed to live. Each farmer grew wheat to be 
ground at the local mill and made into bread in his kitchen. He grew 
pigs to be fattened on the corn from his fields and hung in his smoke- 
house. His cows produced milk for his children, and butter and cheese 
for the family. He raised sheep that there might be wool for his cloth- 
ing. He had a woodlot for firing the cookstove and heating the house. 
When the family’s needs for all these things were met, the surplus was 
sold; but he did not farm for the surplus. 

The farmer now farms for the surplus. He grows crops to sell. He 
is not interested in “a way of life’’—he is interested in a way of making 
a living. Farming is a business; a competitive, corner-cutting business. 
By its rules, a farmer aims to raise the biggest crops at the lowest cost 
to be sold at the highest price. As now conducted, farming demands 
specialization ; a farmer must have enough of one crop to make the use 
of the new, complicated, expensive machinery possible, that hand labor 
may be reduced to a minimum as in a factory. He no longer grows some 


of this and a little of that. He operates a wheat farm, a corn-and- 


hog farm, a fruit farm, a dairy farm, a poultry farm. He sells the 
product and with the money he buys the family’s bread, milk, butter, 
vegetables, eggs, meat. Huckster trucks run the roads out from the 
cities, selling to the farmer’s wife these things that her grandmother 
would have been ashamed to buy. 

There are benefits, of course. To have the kitchen water come from 
a pipe is more convenient than to go to the springhouse after it. The 
family health improved when plumbing was installed in the spare room 
closet and the flagstones picked up from the little path at the rear of 
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the house. The telephone, radio, refrigerator and deep-freeze, the elec- 
tric stove, the oil furnace, all are great comforts to family living. 

But they are had at a price that is not figured only in dollars and 
cents. To get the dollars and cents which they require, the farmer 
must sell and must sell at a profit, and to maintain them by meeting 
the regular charges for current, fuel, and repairs, he must continue to 
sell at a profit. 

The farmer is now operating in a money economy. He has taken a 
permanent seat in the little car that rides the booms and depressions 
of that shaky roller coaster called “the business cycle.” This particular 
roller coaster is no amusement device. Ask the widow of any city 
business man who has blown out his brains after a ride. It is guar- 
anteed not to increase the farmer’s life-span either. 

In taking his seat beside the business man, the farmer has shown a 
tendency to accept the whole thing as it is--money aim, ruthless meth- 
ods, doubtful ethics and all. He is out to get his while the getting is 
good in the traditional American Way. Which is to be interpreted, 
“Tf it is profitable for me, it is good for all.” 

We may cite as examples the farm lobbyists in Washington, to “pro- 
tect the farmers’ interests” just like the business lobbyists with whom 
they daily rub elbows; the farm demand for government subsidies, tariffs, 
and import controls; the farm resistance to barn and milkhouse inspec- 
tion, pasteurization and bacteria counting—all of which increase costs 
of production; the taxing of competitors to butter; the mixed quality of 
potatoes that reached the consumer’s table last year when their price 
was supported by government loan; the empty stockyard pens just be- 
fore OPA died and the full pens immediately after; and the illegal ac- 
tivity in the butter market last winter by one large farm organization 
seeking to manipulate the price of milk. 

The fact that the farmer used to denounce these activities on the 
borderline of Christian ethics when the city business man was the sole 
transgressor makes his present acceptance of them the more disappoint- 
ing. Rural leaders and students of rural life have been attributing a 
purer ethic to the farmer. Perhaps the farmer did not so much have 
idealism, after all, but he just lacked opportunity for transgression. 

Here is a task for the rural church, indeed. The city church has 
compromised, has accepted the practices of the market place in return 
for softer pews and taller steeples. The rural church must take care 
lest it sell its soul for an electric organ. 
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The money in the farmer’s pockets jingles with a pleasant sound just 
now, music to the ears that in the thirties heard nothing but the rat- 
tling together of a cotter pin and a washer in the same pockets. There 
is plenty of it. Farm income is now at an all-time high. For once, 
the farmer has the laugh on the city man—the incomes of persons on 
farms from agriculture and government payments was up 21 per cent in 
1946 over 1945, while that of persons not living on farms was up less 
than one per cent.2 For the first eight months of 1947 the cash re- 
ceipts of farmers from the same sources was up 26 per cent over 1946. 
Farm production costs had risen only 9 per cent a year since 1943.!° 

That’s all very nice. 

But a close study of the statistics on consumer savings in the United 
States in 1946 shows that no more farmers are saving the current wind- 
fall than are city men. The tradition of rural thrift has not held 
up under the strain of prosperity. Perhaps the farmer was thought to 
be thrifty just because he had little opportunity to be otherwise. 

Certainly the rural black market in farm machinery has been little 
different from the city black market in automobiles; and now that the 
city cash is running low, the sellers of $140 aluminum cooking ware 
sets and other bright, gadgets are moving out into the open country and 
having a field day. 


The thirteen most rural-farm counties of Pennsylvania spent 43 per 
cent more at their State liquor stores in 1945 than they did in 1940. 

The number of divorces in the eleven of these Pennsylvania rural- 
farm counties for which figures are available increased 155 per cent 
from 1940 to 1945. In the United States as a whole, including the cities, 
the increase was only 90 per cent. 


Juvenile delinquency in the five Pennsylvania rural-farm counties for 
which figures are available increased 63 per cent from 1940 to 1945. 
For the United States as a whole, including the cities, the rise was only 
about 25 to 30 per cent. 


In the United States as a whole, the F.B.I. reports for the first 6 
months of 1947, rural crime is up 7.5 per cent while urban crime is 
down 2.3 per cent.!® Rape, burglary and larceny in particular greatly 


9U.S.D.A., The Farm Income Situation, September 4, 1947, pp. 14 and 15. 

10 Same, pp. 2 and 13. 

11 Federal Reserve Bulletin, August 1947, p. 957. 

12 Uniform Crime Reports, U. S. Department of Justice, Vol. XVIII, No. 1, p. 1. 
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increased in rural areas, but only slightly in cities. In the whole year 
of 1946, rural crime increased twice as fast as urban crime.}!% 

Certainly this array of evidence plainly indicates that the difference 
in morals that used to exist between city and country is fast disappear- 
ing. The rural church must bestir itself or it will shortly be like King 
Canute, in the old legend, frantically and uselessly trying to sweep back 
a rising tide of immorality with a broom. 

It is not enough to look at the rural church in its local setting alone. 
The boundaries of the rural parish are not very high or strong walls— 
over them and through them come the powerful forces of world events 
to shape the lives of its people. 

In 1932, for instance, millions of city folk were out of work. They 
couldn’t buy what the farmer had to sell. Farmers planted about the 
same acreage as usual, but the weather was bad in spots so the volume 
of production dropped a little—only 4 per cent below the 5-year average. 
Prices fell so far because of the lack of city buying power, however, 
that farm income dropped to less than 50 per cent of the 5-year aver- 
age.4* In other words, the farmer in the rural parish worked about as 
hard as before, produced about as much as before, but got half as much 
for it because of what happened in the city. 

Time went on. An Italian with a big chest and a German with a little 
mustache and large ideas plunged Europe and then the United States 
into war. By 1946 the shooting part was over, but Europe with her 
fields and herds and machinery ruined was still looking to the United 
States for food. And the United States, with some money left from 
her wartime profits, was eating more than ever before. The demand 
and ability to pay was high. 

In 1946 the farmer planted fewer acres than in 1932,!° but because of 
better bred plants and animals and better weather he produced nearly 
40 per cent more than in 1932. This time the prices were so high that 
he got for his 40 per cent more production almost 5 times as much in- 
come as in 1932.36 

There is the story of how events beyond the rural community can 
shake it to its roots with fear and despair and lift it up above the hills 
with joy. It it is not really very important what a farmer plants on 


13 Same, Vol. XVII, No. 2, p. 77. 

14 Agricultural Outlook Charts, Book Two, pp. 6-8, U.S.D.A., December 1946, 

15 The Agricultural Situation, January 1946, p. 2; Agricultural Statistics, 1946, 
table 597, p. 539. 

16 Agricultural Outlook Charts, December 1946, p. 6. 
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his back forty acres, but it is terribly important what happens in Pales- 
tine or Greece or Argentina. 

The farmer does not know that yet. Few people have told him. His 
agricultural papers, for the most part, are telling him now that the 
present government program asking him to feed less grain to livestock 
and thus have more grain to feed starving people is just further unwar- 
ranted government meddling in his business. On the whole, he tends 
to believe them. 

The farmer has amazingly little concern for what happens to people 
beyond the local parish, and he is developing a strongly self-centered 
and self-satisfied point of view. 

We have available now some very interesting reports of the National 
Opinion Research Center concerning farmer attitudes toward Russia, 
which we can use as an example of his international outlook. To take 
the most startling first, we find that a larger minority of the farmers 
than any other occupational group believe that our disputes with Russia 
warrant war. A smaller portion of them believe that our newspapers 
make Russia look worse than she is—only 33 per cent of the farmers 
as compared to 53 per cent of the business men. Whereas 65 per cent 
of the business men want our government to tell us more about Russia, 
only 48 per cent of the farmers do. Apparently they just don’t want 
to know. Whereas 91 per cent of the business men believe that the 
common people of either country could never start a war between Rus- 
sia and the United States, only 82 per cent of the farmers think so.?” 
A free press in both Russia and the United States would make for bet- 
ter understanding between the people in the opinion of 73 per cent of 
the professional and managerial persons, but only 60 per cent of the 
farmers. Only 40 per cent think American publishers should have the 
right to send papers and magazines to Russia, and only 35 per cent 
think the Russians should have the right to send such materials here.1® 
In all of these attitudes the farmer attitude compares most closely with 
those of the poor, the less-than-eighth-grade-education group, and do- 
mestic and personal service employees. 


Incidentally, on the matter of naming correctly the two countries whom 
President Truman wanted to send $400 million to, and the two peoples 
having serious trouble in Palestine, only half as many farmers gave the 


17 Opinion News, December 1946. 
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correct answers and twice as many were completely wrong or said they 
didn’t know, as in the general population.18 

Concerning the welfare of other American groups he is unconcerned 
or negative. Rising prices of the past few years have pinched the white 
collar group, and 56 per cent of the business men favored a rise in pay 
for civil-service employees; only 32 per cent of the farmers did.® A 
law against discrimination in employment on grounds of race or religion 
was favored by only 25 per cent of the farmers as compared to 43 per 
cent of the business men.”° 


These attitudes of the American farmer give us considerable pause 
to think when we learn from the United States Strategic Bombing Sur- 
vey, Morale Division, that in Germany the strongest support for the 
Nazi movement led by Hitler came from the protestant, middle-class 
rural people—in other words from the German equivalent of the Amer- 
ican farmer.?! 

In the kind of world we all live in today, it is not safe to be a babe 
in the international woods. Neither is it safe to have babes playing 
with matches in those woods. The fool has no place in world politics, 
and neither does the sorehead. If the farmer merely increases his tradi- 
tional suspicion of the stranger and enlarges his unwillingness to take 
the time and trouble to understand, he will find himself and his country 
wallowing in the germ-ridden, radio-active slaughter of the Third World 
War. This time it may not leave his fields and his barns untouched. 
This time it may not bring him the false and fleeting prosperity it did 
twice before. 

These are harsh words, I know. But they are the truth, spoken in love. 


The little fellowship “seeking to bring all men into a relationship with 
God as Father and all men as their brothers” has yet far to go. The 
lump of leaven is still small, though it has been working a long time. 
One wonders what it is that rural preachers have been preaching about 
and rural Sunday Schools studying about for all these long years. They 
may have directed their attention to God as Father, but certainly they 
cannot have been doing much about Man as Brother. Nor has there 
been much of the “seeking.” 


18 Unpublished materials of the National Opinion Research Center. 

19 Opinion News, December 1945. 

20 Thid. 

21Loomis and Beegle, The Spread of Nazism in Rural Areas, American 
Sociological Review, December 1946, pp. 724-734. 
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This all may be but a result of the preoccupation of the church with 
itself everywhere. But whatever it is, it must come to an end. The 
rural church must be born again into the reality of the modern world 
where no germ, no fear, no hunger, no pain, no cruelty and no sin is 
a local matter. The modern rural community is as wide as earth, as 
deep as Hell, and as high as Heaven. To that community the rural 
church must dare to say that all men, everywhere, are eligible for the 
Kingdom. It must dare to say that God sent His Son to die for the 
Russian and the Jew and the member of the C.I.O. as well as for the 
Patron of Husbandry. It must have such faith in the wisdom and 
mercy of God and the ultimate goodness resident in Man that it can 
stand upright in the open, like a farmer in the center of a great field, 
and say with confident heart, “Whither shall I go from thy Spirit? or 
whither shall I flee from thy Presence?” 


THE EFFECE OF MILITARY SERVICE AND 
COMBAT EXPERIENCE ON RELIGIOUS 
BELIEFS AND PERSONAL MORALITY 


Manton W. PoMErRoy 


, [ \HE WAR is over, and the soldiers have returned from the battle- 
fields. Most of them are without physical scars, and as fit as they 
were when delivered into the service of our country. 


_ There was a period of great speculation as to what our men would be 
like when they returned. We had known the soldier before he left, his 
tricks of speech, his little habits, and his favorite dessert. It was well 
known, however, that through those years of service he had walked 
in strange places, and lived a new life. He may have ridden a tank 
up the Appian Way, fought for his place on a palm-fringed beach, or 
crawled behind a Normandy hedge. His life in those years of conflict 
had been lived casually, often even in the presence of violence and 
death. It was only natural that there should be concern as to the pos- 
sible changes in these men. Since they have returned there has been 
opportunity to observe some of these changes, and it is now possible 
to evaluate them in terms of what the men themselves planned while 
they were facing the dangers of war. 

Christians have been especially concerned about the re-enlistment in 
Christian work of these individuals as they returned to civilian life. 
General Omar Bradley said: “The question of getting the veteran 
back into the church and congregation is one of the most important 
facing the country today. Religion is the basis upon which we place 
everything else, and unless we have a solid foundation upon which to 
work, we may go astray as a nation.” He asked the Navy and Vet- 
erans Service Chaplains to take the lead in getting the veteran back to 
his church. 

We accept the fact that these are days when the whole world is 
holding its breath in apprehension of threatened cataclysm, and the 
usually guaranteed reliances have become suddenly insecure. It. is as 
if the dependable old dam upstream was broken, and we were now 
swimming about in the flood without any particular direction to our 
struggles, at the very moment when we should be looking for some- 
thing solid to hang onto. Today we have suddenly become aware of the 
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fact that our people who served in the Armed Forces very largely have 
not returned to church, and that in many cases their loved ones are 
staying at home with them. The parents who during the war came to 
church to pray for Bill, now, in some cases, stay home to play with 
him. In the desire to get back to normal, people seem temporarily to 
have found more compelling interests than their religious faith. 

Many Christian leaders today attempt to analyze in their specific 
situation just what the effect may be upon their particular group of 
service men, resulting from the opportunities offered by the government 
in education and business. It is true that in some cases these take men 
away from the home church, and perhaps keep them so fully occupied 
that they find it difficult to carry out the Christian purpose once seri- 
ously made. It is true, however, that with a very large number of 
these men there is really nothing to stand in the way of their fulfilling 
their expressed intentions of assuming an active part in the life of the 
church, now that the war is over. 

For those religious workers who come in contact with the discharged 
soldier, it would seem that to know what he thought when in service, 
would offer a basis for challenge to him now. It would seem also to 
be helpful to know whether or not he had changed morally, for that 
would certainly determine his attitude in many other directions. It 
would seem that these facts are important to the individual called upon 
for counsel, as well as to the many who have daily contact with the 
returned service man. Understanding his mind should suggest the 
present need of awakening the high resolves of the war years. Time 
has not erased from our memories the oft-repeated statement, “There 
are no atheists in foxholes.” This statement, as near as the origin of 
the formula can be traced, was first uttered by Lieutenant-Colonel War- 
ren J. Clear, in a story of Bataan’s final weeks delivered during the 
“Army Hour” program over the NBC Red Network in 1942. Colonel 
Clear attributed the sententious observation to an unnamed sergeant who 
had shared a foxhole with him during a Japanese bombing raid. It 
was simply meant to be an emphatic way of saying that all men, in the 
moment of peril, seek the support of religion. We are aware that the 
phrase quickly caught on, and was soon applied in all phases of war- 
fare. In the air forces, for example, God was referred to as “co-pilot,” 
and in other areas of combat a consideration of the spiritual presence 
was readily accepted. 


In an effort to get a concrete and scientific analysis of the moral 
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concepts and attitudes of the individual soldier before the war, as com- 
pared with those concepts and attitudes at the time of discharge from 
service, from six to nine months following V-J Day, a survey of eight 
hundred men was made at Camp Kilmer, New Jersey. It was con- 
ducted through the months of January, February and March, 1946. 
Camp Kilmer was at the time a debarkation point for service men, and 
some 65,000 were discharged or re-assigned through the camp each 
week, The men were given a questionnaire containing fifteen questions, 
with a choice of responses to be checked, such as “more, same, less.” 
Such questions were asked as “When you return home how do you 
now think you will attend church as compared with before the war?” 
The data were handled in three sortings for statistical treatment. First 
the lists were arranged according to those who had only served in the 
United States, those who had served overseas, and those who had been 
in combat. Next they were sorted according to rank, by filing the 
reports of commissioned officers together, and all the others in a second 
category. This was done to determine the percentage of commissioned 
officers. Finally the questionnaires were compiled according to church 
affiliation, to determine the church groups represented. All data was 
then tabulated in percentages and compared by inspection. 

It was found that the group surveyed fell into twenty different re- 
ligious classifications. 18.2% were Baptist, 3.2% Jewish, 3.1% Luther- 
an, 16.1% Methodist, 8.1% Presbyterian, 28% Roman Catholic, 2.9% 
registered Protestant, 3.6% no church, 2.3% blanks, 14.5% covered 
eleven other groups. Inspection of results from the total group indi- 
cated a trend in a spiritually and morally desirable direction. This 
was especially indicated in certain items, which were arranged to set 
forth attitudes toward religion and the church. 

Almost all servicemen attended church at least occasionally before 
the war, and with somewhat less regularity during the time in service. 
Over 44% attended regularly before the war, with only 22.6% attend- 
ing regularly during the war. This seems to be somewhat offset by 
the fact that at the time of the survey it was the opinion of 47.4% that 
‘they would attend services more after the war than they had before 
their experience in service. Those that expected to attend less were 
only 2.8%. 56.9% felt that their religion meant more to them than 
before the war; 2.4% felt that it meant less. 

Prayer seems to have gained in importance among the men, since 
56.6%. stated that prayer means more to them now than before the 
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war, with 1.9% regarding it as having less meaning. This attitude 
toward prayer is further borne out by the fact that 34% indicated that 
they pray more now than before the war; 9% pray less. 


God evidently seems more real to the men now, since 49.3% so clas- 
sified their attitudes toward God, while only 2.9% feel that God is 
less personal. 


It is evident that these attitudes have not been largely developed from 
the vigorous program of the home church keeping in touch with the 
men in service. Only 25.4% indicated that their churches regularly 
maintained contact with them, only 35.6% were sometimes touched, 
while 36.9% were never reached at all by the home church. It seems 
that the churches failed somewhat at this point, since 40% of the men 
indicated that such contact as they had meant much to them. 


It is evident from the survey that there was some shift in the moral 
life of the servicemen. Before the war 7.4% drank regularly, 65.5% 
sometimes, with 26.9% never drinking intoxicating beverages. 18%, 
however, drink more now than before the war, with 60.3% following 
the same trends as before, and 20% imbibing less. 


In most of the moral life in general we find that the men estimated 
themselves to be better in 29.6% cases, while 53.3% remained the same, 
and 16% were worse. 


In the overall picture of religion and its leadership we find that 52.5% 
of the men thought higher of their religion than before the war, while 
43.1% had the same attitudes, and 3.5% thought it had less value. 


In estimates of the religious leadership under actual war conditions, 
we find a very strong trend toward approval of chaplains; 87.9% con- 
sidered them of much value, while 9.2% thought they were of little 
value, and 1.5% rated them as of no value at all. 


It is evident that the three groups, that is, those who served only 
in this country; those who served overseas, but without combat ex- 
perience; and those who had combat experience; attended religious 
services during the time they were in the armed forces without any 
pronounced differences. There is an interesting trend, however, in the 
statements regarding proposed attendance at church when the war was 
over. 40% of those in the first group indicated they expected to attend 
more, while 47.1% of those in the second group indicated that inten- 
tion, and in the third group, those who actually saw combat duty, the 
percentage rises to 52.2%. Even though this percentage is not great, 
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it would seem to indicate a definite trend as men came nearer to the 
reality of combat. 

The same general percentages apply to what religion means now, as 
compared with before the war. In Group 1 it is 46.5% who felt that 
it meant more, Group 2, 51.4%, and Group 3, 65.6%. A comparable 
change comes in the second phase of the same question when we find 
that in the first group 50.4% found no change in the meaning of 
their religion now as compared with before the war, while in Group 2 - 
this drops to 45.9%, and in Group 3 drops still further to 31.4%. Both 
of these comparisons would seem to indicate that as the men approached 
the actual combat conditions and went through them, they came out 
with a greater feeling of need of the church. We find a similar trend 
in the meaning of prayer, and the actual experience of prayer, except 
that the overseas group who had not seen combat did not carry through 
on quite as high a percentage as might be expected. On the matter 
of prayer, for example, 30% of Group 1 prayed more while only 23.2% 
of Group 2 prayed more, but with Group 3 it reached 41.8%. 

In consideration of how personal God seems now, as compared with 
before the war, we find Group 1 indicating “more” by 38.8%, Group 2 
indicating 39.4%, while Group 3 increases sharply to 59.8%. This would 
indicate very definitely that as one went through actual experience of 
battle conditions, God became more real to him. 

It is evident that as the men went overseas, churches maintained con- 
tact with them less regularly, but that contact meant more to the men. 

Trends in drinking did not change greatly, no matter where men 
served. About 40% changed from their former habits, some drinking 
more, and some less. 

It is evident that 62% of the men in Group 1 felt they had not 
changed the moral pattern of their lives, while this dropped in Group 2 
to 45.9%, and Group 3 stood at 50.9%. The changes here were indi- 
cated to be slightly more in the direction of better moral living. 

The estimate of value of religion evidently increased about 45% 
whether men were in this country or overseas, but this increased to 
59.7% of those of Group 3. ee 

The value placed on chaplains is very high in all cases, and varies 
little, regardless of war experience of the soldier. This would tend to 
discount some of the statements indicating weakness on the part of 
chaplains, for the men, irrespective of religious faith, seemed equally 
to place a high value on them. 
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Some of these percentages indicate a trend that as the individual 


came nearer to battle conditions and possible sudden death, he thought 


more of his relationship to the church, and his attitude toward religion 
changed. Contact with the church meant more to him. 


The reasons for these changes are not answered in this thesis, but 
there are certain factors which might have a direct effect. For exam- 
ple, one organization, The American Bible Society, alone distributed 
many copies of Scripture to servicemen. From 1940 to May Ist, 1946, 
they distributed 473,826 Bibles, 6,129,541 Testaments, and 2,591,738 
portions of Scripture, making a total of 9,195,105 Bibles or portions. 
Through this organization and others, such as the Gideons and the 
Salvation Army, the Scripture was made available to all men and 
women in the armed forces. There is no doubt there was a great in- 


crease in Bible carrying, though no assurance that there was a com- 


parable increase in Bible reading. It may have been, figuratively speak- 
ing, only a matter of transferring the Bible from the bookcase to the 
pocket of a uniform. There may have been feeling on the part of 


some that a Testament was just a good thing to have along, if it was 


nothing more than a matter of comfort, a reminder of home and of 
home experiences. It is certainly true, however, that for many of 
these men it provided a real contact with Scripture for the first time in 
their lives. For some, it was likely, of course, to be only an emergency 
religion, quickly forgotten once they returned home. That they had 
copies of the Bible and direct contact with chaplains is, however, an 
important fact. Many of them would not have really known the 
pastor at home, but under war conditions, where the Chaplain was an 
officer in the army, he was a man who on occasion spoke with genuine 
authority on moral and spiritual matters when enlisted men were 
required to be present. This could have led many of them to a higher 
conception of the service that could be rendered by a pastor through 
the church. 

Whatever one may deduce from the record of this study, it is evi- 
dent that the war made men think. It is further evident that the nearer 
men came to actual combat experience, the more they were induced 
to think. Death is a great teacher, from which men oftentimes learn 
what are the things they really value. 

Another factor that might have influenced men to favorable attitudes 
was the convenience of chapel services, which were held in appropriate 
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places, as well as in hospital Hanne and other places where it was 


important that their influence should be exerted. 

In such circumstances the Chaplain was not only a religious worker. 
He exerted considerable influence on the men who came to him with 
their personal problems. Beyond this he also took a moderately active 
part in providing certain forms of recreation, and served as a contact 
man between churches of surrounding communities and the men in 
the service. There is no doubt that religion was thrust upon the atten- 
tion of many a man in ways to which he was not accustomed. This 
resulted in a new emphasis being placed upon it in his total thinking. 

The great responsibility of ministers would now seem to be to live — 
up to the expectations of the serviceman who has returned to civilian 
life, and to help him to live up to the high resolves which were evidently 
still in his plans at the time of his discharge. The vivid needs felt by 
the serviceman while in the combat area may have disappeared, but the 


need of vital religion is always a factor in uncertain life. 


PERIL AND POSSIBILITY 


Kyte E. HAsELDEN 


mM of us have driven through the hills of the South and have read 
with disdain or amusement the posted question which greets us 
around the dangerous turn, “Are you prepared to die?” But now the 
highways of time are placarded with that same question, reaching be- 
yond the individual to mankind, asking, “Are you prepared to die?” 
To some few of us it is no longer a humorous question; yet most of 
us have not faced it. We do not want to hear about it any more; it is 
no longer news. We are consumed with eating, drinking, marrying and 
being married, with buying, selling, planting, and building; and anyone 
who breaks into our contented presence with breathless words of warn- 
ing merely irritates us. 

Yet when we speak of the existence of the lack of unity among men 
we are moved instantly, whether we like it or not, to the very center 
of the realm of life and death. And such a matter must have, therefore, 
something more than a trivial or casual treatment. Unity among men 
of goodwill, if it has ever been so in the past, is now no longer a 
luxury, a preferred value, which we may take or leave; it is a basic 
human necessity, a fundamental imperative, a forced choice. And we 
must think upon it as though a voice were saying, “I have set before 
you life and death; therefore choose life.” 

Unity among men of goodwill is a forced choice, a spiritual necessity, 
because organized evil is contemptuous of any amount of scattered 
goodness that may be set against it. Cohesive evil is always more than 
a match for dispersed goodness. Therefore, said Edmund Burke, ‘When 
bad men combine, the good must unite.” Bad men, let it be noted, 
cannot unite; for unity is of the spirit; it is that transcending oneness 
which comes when the will of God, playing upon the fragmentary and 
varied parts of humanity, draws them together and shoots them through 
with a love which gives to each its proper relationship to the other by 
giving to all their proper relationship to Him. That is a condition and 
a power to which bad men do not and cannot aspire. Bad men cannot 
unite. 


But bad men can and do combine. They pool, each for his own 
advantage, their separate powers. They work together, not for one 
single and all-consuming purpose and not by the pursuasion of a com- 
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mon spirit, but because each hopes to turn the joint effort to his per- 
sonal profit. Yet against their combination, wicked as it is, good men 
are helpless if they have no unity. Bad men combine in irresponsibil- 
ity. We have all read that little sign which appears over the check 
room, above the garage, on the receipt: “We are not responsible.” It 
is indicative. That is the mood among many of the people: ‘We are 
not responsible. The health of your children, the sobriety of your 
youth, the hunger of the alien brother, the distant sound of weeping, 
the peace of mankind—for these we are not responsible.” So bad men 
combine in irresponsibility; for from that combination each may take 
his selfish profit. They combine in the fomenting of religious and 
racial and class and international hatreds; for commercialized hatred 
makes the till tinkle. They combine in pressing down injustices upon 
the little, oppressed, unenlightened peoples of the world. They combine 
in vigorous and subtle attempts to enslave the people through culti- 
vated superstitions which corrupt man’s free spirit. For every good 
you may name there is set against it a combination of evil men who 
have locked arms in profitable alliance. 

When, however, such men in their wicked combinations are confront- 
ed by a God-warmed minority who are welded in oneness by their com- 
mon love of His name and by their mutual obedience to His will, the 
evil combination, though it be as mighty as the Roman Empire, as vicious 
as the Inquisition, as sinister as the liquor traffic, goes down at last to 
miserable defeat. Unified goodness has nothing to fear from organized 
evil. “When bad men combine, the good must unite.” 

Men of goodwill must unite secondly because our century has ushered 
all of us into a tightly-packed, one-room world from which there is 
no escape and in which we must live together in sympathetic community 
or crush one another to death. Congestion without community equals 
chaos. There is an old story that tells of two woodsmen, lifelong 
enemies, who by chance were thrown side by side to work in the same 
forest. The unexpected falling of a huge tree pinned both of them 
to the ground, near to each other but completely helpless. They snarled 
at each other from their prison places, each blaming the other for their 
common plight. After hours of suffering the cold and the pain, they 
heard the undergrowth rustling in the distance and joyfully expected 
that rescuers were on the way. But their joy was turned into paralyzing 
fear when they heard the howl of timber wolves and knew that the 
noises they heard promised, not rescue, but doom. Then—and this is 
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both the glory and the pathos of the story—silently they turned toward 
each other, across the space which had symbolized their mutual hatred, 
extended and clasped the hands of friendship and together faced the 
approaching peril. 

There is a large sense in which we are those men, pinned to the 
earth through our own blunders by the timbers of tragic decisions and 
the packs of approaching destruction are not far off. What to us, 
then, are our petty personal interests? In the face of that common 
peril to mankind is it not foolish to harbor grudges, to seek retalia- 
tions, to be ruthless in our self-aggrandizement, to insist that our pride 
be protected, to despise a man because of his color or the shape of 
his head or his theological presuppositions ? 

There is, however, a large sense in which we are not those woods- 
men. For them there was no possible escape from the common peril. 
But there is still for us a possibility; as bright and no brighter than 
the will of good men to reconcile their antagonisms in a common love 
of God and to be united in spirit so that in this time, too, when every- 
thing is flying apart Christians may once again hold the world together. 
The situation is no darker and no brighter than this: if enough men 
of goodwill are baptized anew in the unifying love of God, we may 
yet be saved. If we repent of these divisions and every divisive spirit, 
we may not perish. This is a warning as harsh as the truth and as 
hopeful as men will let it be. 

Now this unity which can make good men strong and can give co- 
hesiveness to a rapidly disintegrating world begins in the individual 
human soul. There must be a oneness in the individuals if there is 
to be unity in society. There is as much anarchy within men as there 
is between them. Paul said, “What I would that I do not; but what 
I hate, that I do.” Most of us know what he meant. The unclean 
spirit in that wild man who met Jesus, said, “My name is legion.” Most 
of us understand! We, too, when we are inwardly splintered, would 
fall at the feet of Jesus and cry, “Cast out my multiplicity and give 
me oneness.” That is the unity God wants for man: in the individual 
a singleness of mind and heart centered in Him; in society a spiritual 
commonwealth dedicated to Him and made possible through His power. 
What God wants for man only man keeps’man from having, and that 
not because man does not want it but because he refuses to receive it 
in the only way that God can give it. 


And that only way is very simply and very plainly designated. We 
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have tried to achieve unity among men through physical violence, legis-. 
lative enactments, constitutional amendments, international charters, 
through education and science and war and the dictator. Some of these 
help; others harm; but they have all failed; they will all continue to 
fail so long as man, preferring his own way, stands in the way of God. 
Paul’s suggested cure for that anarchy which rages within men and 
between them, must be taken seriously. We are to be saved, he said, 
“by all the stimulus of Christ’—not by his brilliant mind, or the 
sterling quality of his maxims, or the skill and purity of his argument, 
or the beauty of his person, but “by all the stimulus of Christ,” by 
that spirit of his, come straight from God, with God’s glory still upon 
it, working in us to make of every disintegrated human creature a 
wholesome personality and of all disorganized persons a community 
which is God’s kingdom. For this purpose that whole life was spent 
and given: “That they may all be one; even as thou, Father, art in 
me, and I in thee, that they also may be in us.” 

Surely, then, we must not as men of goodwill give to this bewildered 
world the bad advice of a poor example. Surely with united hearts 
we must make haste to tell the man on the housetop, the man in the 
field, the men who sleep, and the women who grind at the mill how 
they too may be saved. Men of goodwill cannot in this generation or 
in any other that is foreseeable escape that voice which is saying, “I 
have set before you life and death; therefore choose life.” 


BOOK REVIEWS 


Skeptic's Search For God. Barbara Spofford Morgan. Harper & 
Bros. New York. Pp. 241. $3.00. 1947. 


This book should be useful to both skeptic and believer, for it does 
not evade the problems of the skeptic and it offers new insight to the 
man of faith. The approach is philosophical rather than theological 
and it will make its primary appeal to those interested in a philosophy 
of religion rather than in the theological formulation of ideas. This 
is an important distinction as it saves the book from much of the con- 
fused terminology characteristic of some current studies in theology. 
There is frank recognition in the opening chapter of the barrier of words 
when one is dealing with abstract ideas, and this concern with semantics 
is evident in the way in which many of the pitfalls of ambiguity are 
avoided throughout the study of the intellectual, mystic, and moral ap- 
proaches to God. The writing is admirable for its clarity and con- 
ciseness. 

In such an ambitious study of various approaches to God, within a 
comparatively brief compass, one might expect only a superficial treat- 
ment of these subjects, but the brevity of the work is no index of its 
thoroughness of treatment and it is an excellent introduction to these 
major problems of philosophy and religion. Here is a personal inquiry 
into the problem of man’s approach to God which will aid all men 
who seek to know more concerning the ways of God. 

The author points out that the most difficult and unrewarding part 
of an attempt to discover God is the intellectual effort. “God is mystery 
and mystery is not penetrated by intellect alone.” Perhaps this dif- 
ficulty accounts for the fact that a good half of the book is devoted 
to the intellectual approach. This is probably as it should be when 
the book is addressed primarily to the skeptic, for it is only through 
the intellect that he will find his way beyond the intellect to heart and 
spirit. The search is not as unrewarding as the author intimates it 
may be, and there is much in this section which is suggestive and helpful. 

In many ways the treatment of the problem of freedom and evil is 
the most important contribution, for it is here that Mrs. Morgan comes 
to grips with the most perplexing of theological and philosophical prob- 
lems and reveals insights that contribute to a better understanding of 
the nature of both freedom and evil as they relate to our knowledge 
of God. “It is evil which rightly seen illuminates the ways of God.” 
The distinction we usually make between deserved and undeserved evil 
is not valid in respect to freedom and God. “Most of what we call 
evil occurs because we have not got far enough along in intelligence, 
knowledge and spiritual power to have prevented it.” If we say that 
God, because he is good, should not allow suffering and tragedy, then 
we are saying he should not allow freedom. “God is infinite in struc- 
ture but not infinite in power . . . (for) the freedom inherent in 
life is obviously a limitation on God’s power. . . . Yet, as we choose 
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rightly, whether in moral decisions or in widening our knowledge, we 
increase both our freedom and God’s power.” To put it another way, 
“the spiritual rise of man diminishes the limitations which the intrinsic 
freedom of life puts on God’s power.” We find that “God is the final 
reality whose structure is endless truth, beauty, and law, whose Spirit 
brings the timeless into time, fills us with power and is itself intensified 
in our climb to spirit.” 

“How the immediate presence of God discloses itself is beyond ex- 
pression and why it does so touches the outermost edge of speculation,” 
and yet there is much in the discussion of the mystic approach to God 
which gives warmth to the rational Idea discussed in the first section, 
and we are inclined to agree with Mrs. Morgan that without at least 
some measure of mystic experience as she interprets it we “would know 
neither beauty nor love nor God.” 

For Mrs. Morgan there is no possibility of divorcing morality from 
religion. “Jesus did not say: ‘Be good and you will enter the king- 
dom,’ which would be like saying: ‘Pound the typewriter long enough 
and you will write the “Ode to a Nightingale.”’ He did say: ‘Seek 
God first and then be good,’ which is the Platonic principle that the 
idea is prior to the execution, that ends determine means.” Moral fail- 
ure is the inevitable result of the attempt to divorce morality from 
religion, for that which makes morality creative is the fact that it is 
based on an active relation to God. “As beauty is to the artist and 
truth to the scientist, so God is to the relations of man to man.” 


Joun Scorr Everton, 734 


Nervous Disorders and Character, by John G. McKenzie. Harpers. 
121: pps $1.50. 


This little volume by the Jesse Boot Professor in Social Science and 
Psychology at Paton College, Nottingham, England, consists of four 
lectures delivered at Manchester College, Oxford, outlining the position 
of pastoral psychology in relation to psychotherapy and psychopathology. 
It is becoming increasingly clear that the basic problems of society have 
their roots in the individual character structure. It is likewise evident 
that neurotic disturbances of personality have a direct relationship to 
the character structure of the individual, his spiritual outlook and his 
moral ideals. It should be obvious, therefore, that the church has a 
major interest in this area. “Ministers are more involved here than 
the doctor. (Certainly as much involved, whether they know it or not, 
and the tragedy is that all too often they do not.) If medical training 
is to insist that medical students must be trained to recognize character 
structure as a cause of the many troubles brought to them; if they are 
to be taught through an education in psychology to recognize the dif- 
ference between an organic disease and diseases of the will, surely the 
Church has an obligation to see that candidates for the ministry will 
have a rational training in that science which is most intimately con- 
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nected with character formation, namely, psychology . . . The 
Church must learn from psychopathology and psychotherapy as -well 
as from general psychology if she is to understand the spiritual dis- 
eases of her children.” 

Dr. McKenzie is a minister of the Congregational Church of Eng- 
land with extensive experience in psychotherapy and a wide acquaint- 
ance with the literature in the field. He quotes with approval Jung’s 
observation that he has “never seen a patient in the second half of 
life whose trouble was not due in the last resort to the fact that he 
never had or had lost that which religion gives to her devotees” and 
that he has never seen one cured who did not regain or find religion. 
The lectures are somewhat lacking in objectivity because of an over- 
concern to prove that true religion is the only real psychiatry. Dr. 
McKenzie holds “in contrast to Freud and the psychoanalytic school, 
that not the ‘external factor’ in the causation of neurotic conflict is 
the most important, but the internal factor, namely, the individual’s 
moral and religious character.” Frustration, he believes, is the occa- 
sion, not the cause, of neurosis. “The cause lies in defective character 
structure.” But a sounder position recognizes that the important thing 
is the interaction of these two factors. Unresolved psychic conflict 
and infantile fixations resulting from the frustration of basic needs 
and drives cause fundamental disturbances of living functioning which 
find expression in defective character structure, character disorders 
and functional mental illness. And because they become somatically 
anchored they produce the whole host of psychosomatic illnesses. 

There seems to be implicit in Dr. McKenzie’s thinking a formal 
rather than a functional conception of religion and theology. Hence 
he can assert that pastoral psychology alone has the right to concern 
itself with the relationship of a “philosophy of life to mental health 
and the stability of the personality.” He assumes without question 
the primacy of purpose over function and accepts at face value the 
assertion of psychotherapists that it is not their business to give a 
man a philosophy or a “finished outlook on life.” And he believes 
that an integrated personality can be achieved through the religious 
sentiment—‘‘Unite my heart to fear Thy name.” But fear is not an 
integrating sentiment. The fear of the Lord is rather the beginning 
of neurosis than of wisdom. For it is psychologically true that fear 
produces hate and isolation, not love. This is one of the reasons that 
“there are many people in our churches who never feel God near, who 
believe in His love and yet cannot truly say that they have experienced 
it; men and women who feel intensely this aloneness and insecurity.” 

The publishers’ statement on the jacket begins, ‘““This book enables 
the counsellor to make effective use of the resources of psychology 
and psychiatry and the skills of psychotherapy in treating maladjust- 
ments arising from character disturbances.” No book can do this, least 
of all a brief outline of a vast and developing field. There is no sub- 
stitute for adequate, carefully supervised clinical training. But the 
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church has been slow to develop and use the resources available in 
this field. For all its limitations this book is a good introduction to 
the problems of pastoral psychology and deserves a wide reading. It 
is to be hoped that those who read it will sense the importance of 
Dr. McKenzie’s call to develop all available resources for carrying for- 
ward the healing ministry of Christ in the modern Church. 


Rosert J. DIvINE 
South Presbyterian Church, 
Rochester, New York 


In the Secret Place of the Most High. Arthur John Gossip. New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1947. 210 pp. 


Catching title, proven author and dependable publisher lead the 
reader to expect much of this volume. Few will lay it down without 
the feeling of fulfilled expectations. Here is a treatise on prayer so 
written as to strike immediately and helpfully upon the heart problems 
of the devotional life. Following an engaging general introduction 
(Chap. I), the author proceeds to particular considerations: the laws 
(Chaps. II-III), the forms (Chaps. IV-VIII) and the methods (Chap. 
IX) of prayer. The laws of prayer are the necessary attitudes which 
the individual must assume in approaching devotional exercise and 
are basically four in number. One must first discipline himself to 
utter sincerity. Thence he should be brief, take care to address his 
thoughts specifically to the Christian God, pray believingly. In his 
treatment of these laws Dr. Gossip is unquestionably at his best. The 
reader who does not leave this portion of the book, especially the 
chapter on sincerity, a chastened and better Christian is indeed the 
conceited Pharisee. The forms of prayer considered are five— 
thanksgiving, confession, adoration, intercession and petition. This 
section of the book varies somewhat in quality because the author in- 
clines by nature to pray in the moods of thanksgiving and interces- 
sion, therefore reaches a zenith of expression when dealing with these 
approaches; yet at no place can the thought be said to be shallow. 
The closing chapter on methods of prayer directs attention to the in- 
dividual practices of representative masters of devotion, particularly 
Francis de Sales, Santa Teresa and Brother Lawrence. Wisely no 
judgment is attempted respecting the superiority of one method over 
another. Throughout the book the style of writing is invigorating due 
in great degree to the wealth of literary illustration used. 


GayLorp P. ALBAUGH, 736 


Physicians of the Soul. Charles F. Kemp. New York: The Mac- 
millan Company, 1947. Pp. vii-xi+314. Price, $2.75. 


In this volume we have at last an outline of the history of the 
pastoral interest in persons that puts Christian foundations under 
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pastoral counseling and saves it from that superficial “psychologizing” 
which has often been neither thorough psychology nor sound religion. 
Oriented adequately with regard to the newer knowledge concerning 
human nature, this book turns to the history of the Christian move- 
ment itself for its major insights. With a clear sense for fact, the 
author traces the course of the service of religion to people in trouble 
from the Biblical period until the present. Nearly every page shows 
in one way or another how constant and spiritually productive the pas- 
toral interest has been from Jesus and Paul to Jefferson and Fosdick, 
It is even shown how pastors like Horace Bushnell anticipated modern 
psychology in emphasizing the place of childhood experiences in deter- 
mining the adult personality. Said Bushnell, in Christian Nurture, 
“There is scarcely room to doubt that all crabbed, hateful, resentful, 
ill-natured characters ; all most even, lovely, firm and true are prepared, 
in a great degree by the handling of the nursery.” 

In brief, Physicians of the Soul, is a pastor’s book written by a 
pastor who in ten full years of study and daily ministry has achieved 
a clear understanding of the power of the religious interest to reach 
the sources of personal difficulty and dispel the inward darkness of the 
troubled soul. With the appearance of this book, and other more lim- 
ited studies, it becomes increasingly evident that the work of the pastor 
antedates psychiatry and, while not usurping the prerogatives of the 
latter, may well stand on its own wisdom as an autonomous service to 
modern men. Indeed, it is not overstatement to say that with the his- 
torical perspective supplied by this book, pastoral counseling, by taking 
stock of its past, will soon pass from adolescence to maturity. - 

Written in the style of easy flowing narrative, authenticated by ample 
references and citations, this book will come to the desk of every alert 
pastor with new light and inspiration for better workmanship in re- 
leasing human beings from the prison of anxiety and frustration and 
opening to them the finer possibilities of self-fulfillment and social use- 
fulness. 

OrEN HULING BAKER 


Therefore Choose Life. Edith Lovejoy Pierce. Harper & Brothers. 
76 pp. $1.75. 


Edith Lovejoy Pierce’s first book of poems was generously received. 
Her second will excite the enthusiasm of the esoteric cult of poetry 
lovers. 


What is it that distinguishes poetry from prose? What criterion 
establishes this as a poem, that as a paragraph? No one has as yet 
satisfied with the answers endlessly given to these questions. And yet, 
indubitably there is poetry, and there are those who recognize it and 
appropriate it for the nurture of the spirit. 


It is not form nor is it words. It is not mood nor is it manner. Does 
it sing? Sometimes. Does it shriek? Often. Does it assuage and 
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anger, soothe and shock? To be sure. What then is its essence? Is 

it not that it lays sensitive fingers on the soul’s pulse-beat and speaks 

a diagnosis that is part cure and part warning? Or is it not that the 

poet touches the vital energies of life with hands that are firm with- 

out being rough, that lift and move without strain or awkwardness? 
Mrs. Pierce has a charming way of putting words together. 


“The coral-colored sails of dawn grow large 
On the horizon of a half-lit world.” 
“The lingering landscape has a backward look 
“Though our spirits are caught in the mist, 
Wrapped and wrung in the smothering net 
“Love is a warm wind, 
A thaw wind 
Over the snow 


” 


These are random choices that suggest her gift for metaphor and ca- 
dence. Others are to be found on every page. 

More than this, however, her poems make sense. She writes about 
something every time and does not allow her words to blunt the edge 
of the idea. The mood-creation school whose concern is to stimulate 
a sensation too often succeed by obscuring all ideas and end up irritat- 
ing the reader. Mrs. Pierce draws a delicate and gossamer line from 
beginning to end but it is never so fragile that it breaks, nor so devious 
that it gets lost. 

She is foremost in the ranks of writers of religious verse in America 
today, but this is not to be taken to mean that her subject matter is 
repetitious or tiresome. She can light up every human experience with 
delicate syllables and give, even to common things, the radiance of un- 
earthly light. Adept in all forms of versification, she is uniquely skilled 
in the use of parsimony—which says much with exquisitely balanced 
and limited words. There is a sense of breadth and spaciousness in 
some of her verses and gaiety and mischief in others. Some rest like 
fields under the sun; some dangle like star-points in the sky. She is 
young and has many a poem yet to write and if the promise of her first 
two volumes is fulfilled, she will be busy for a long time doing exactly 
what poetry is supposed to do, though she, like the rest of her odd 
fraternity, will never adequately satisfy our wish to know what it is 
she does. 

Epwin McNEILL PoTeat 


